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This article argues that in Claude McKay’s 1928 Harlem Renaissance novel Home 
to Harlem, the character Billy Biasse, whom most contemporary scholarship has read 
as experiencing same sex sexual attraction, can actually be read as asexual. Such a 
reading does not merely serve to recover a potentially lost asexual literary character, 
but also allows a new interpretation of the novel as one that represents what I term 
Black Ace politics, or resistance to the foundational element of capitalism that is 
social reproduction, and in particular reproductive commodities. Specifically, in the 
environment of Harlem, Black bodies become machinic commodities within capital- 
ism, and are meant to reproduce with their labor other commodities for purchase, 
and with their sexuality more Black bodies to perpetuate the cycle. Billy, through 
resisting the commodification of physical intimacy into sex work, resists the entire 
capitalistic system and presents a metaphoric path to the escape from capitalism. This 
resistance represents a version of Lordean erotics, as Billy inspires other characters 
not to settle for commodified versions of romance and sexuality, and also serves as a 
similar uplifting message for readers that their own satisfaction need not be account- 
able to anyone else’s idea of what it should look like. 
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Claude McKay’s 1928 novel Home to Harlem is certainly a text to which sex 
and sexuality are central. The novel follows the character Jake Brown, who 
has just returned to Harlem after fighting in a segregated unit in World War I. 
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Immediately upon returning to New York, Jake begins visiting bars and purchas- 
ing the services of sex workers, including a woman named Felice to whom Jake 
becomes emotionally attached and eventually, after some adventuring through 
various elements of Harlem’s nightlife scene, tries to find and settle with into 
a more permanent relationship. Such lurid material emerging at that moment 
of the early twentieth century brought controversy.' W. E. B. Du Bois, in his 
review of the novel, famously wrote that it “for the most part nauseates me, and 
after the dirtier parts of its filth I feel distinctly like taking a bath” (1928, 202). 
Furthermore, Du Bois, according to a 1990 essay by Elmer Lueth, accused McKay 
of “having set out to cater for that prurient demand on the part of white folk 
for the portrayal in Negroes of that utter licentiousness” (43). Du Bois’s review, 
in many ways, served as the impetus for future scholarship on the novel, with 
many critics seeking to show that the promiscuity in the text was something 
with a purpose rather than something of which to be ashamed. In Lueth’s words, 
many of the early critics, “whether they praise or condemn the book, appear to 
see McKay’s work as almost exclusively presenting a version of Black life that is 
harsh, primitive, amoral, and highly hedonistic,” whereas Lueth’s essay and the 
majority of more contemporary criticism on Home to Harlem seeks “to undercut 
this reading and ultimately allow the reader to see Home to Harlem as a more 
complex presentation of Black life than seems apparent at first glance” (44). 

Given these origins, it makes sense that so much of the scholarship on 
Home to Harlem would examine the implications of sexuality within the novel. 
The dominant critical move has been not merely to claim a more sex-positive 
stance than Du Bois, but also to incorporate queer theory in order to elucidate 
what many scholars read as the undertones of same-sex sexual attraction in the 
novel. To that end, multiple essays have attempted to divine the sexualities of 
some of the central characters of the text, namely Ray, Jake, and Billy, albeit 
coming to varying conclusions. Suzette A. Spencer reads these three characters 
as “homoerotic” (1998, 166). Charles I. Nero reads Billy as “homosexual” and 
Ray as “chaste, which [. . .] marks him as queer,” and as “awful queer because he 
is unable to act upon any sexual desire” (2013, 81, 86n23, 80). Gary E. Holcomb 
says Jake is “hetero” but strongly implies that Billy is sexually attracted to men, 
and says that McKay was “intolerant of those who buried their sexual impetus 
in the name of decency and being civilized” (2003, 722, 721, 737). A. B. Christa 
Schwarz sees Billy as exclusively “homosexual” while commenting on Jake’s 
“heterosexual desire” and Ray’s “homoeroticism” (2003, 106, 115, 116). For what 
it is worth, McKay himself described Jake as “a lusty black worker” ([1937] 1970, 
319). The point here, however, is not to say which of these readings is right or 
wrong, since sexuality seems too fluid and complex to contain any person in a 
single box, but rather to point out that there is no definitive reading. 

My argument does not attempt to label what the sexuality of any character 
is but rather to present the “asexual possibility” of a particular character—Billy 
(Hanson 2014, 346). This new interpretation of Billy as asexual would not 
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displace old ones, since “celibate reading is not designed to replace queer or 
feminist reading but instead enhances the resolution of these reading practices” 
(Kahan 20173, 31).” In this way, the asexual reading does not contribute to “the 
fantasy trajectory toward a life after the homosexual,” but instead expands the 
homof/heterosexual binary through which life and literature are so often read to 
include other orientations (Sedgwick 1990, 127, 1). An asexual reading is meant 
to “expand and newly trouble queer understandings” (Przybylo and Cooper 2014, 
304) and suggest another possible interpretation that will offer new insights 
into how scholarship has (not) thought about asexuality, and about when and 
how it might be useful and not useful to think of asexuality moving forward. 
To this end, it is worth considering the lack of tread over certain terrain of the 
novel by giving Billy a closer reading than scholarship has traditionally given 
him. In particular, this analysis means seeing Billy, as well as Billy’s influence on 
the character Jake, as representing resistance to capitalism not merely through 
the antihegemonic nature of queerness, but through specific Black Ace politics 
that represent resistance to reproducible commodities under the insatiable lust 
of capitalism. In addition, this analysis will deal with some of the unknowns 
surrounding Billy through an extratextual analysis of McKay’s views on the 
real-life celibate figure of Father Divine. 


An Asexual Reading of Home to Harlem 


Asexuality as a scholarly field is still relatively new, but already the term asexual 
is somewhat fraught. The most frequently cited definition of asexuality, and 
the one on the home page of the Asexual Visibility and Education Network 
(AVEN) website as of 2020, is “someone who does not experience sexual attrac- 
tion,” although that definition has received pushback from numerous scholars.’ 
Ultimately, each individual person’s sexuality is likely unique, and any label will 
be limited in its ability to approximate lived experience. For the purposes of 
this argument, asexuality is a specific orientation toward the world that “baffles, 
dodges, and unthreads the hegemony of hetero- and homosexuality”; one can 
apply asexuality to anyone who does not show sexual desire or enactment in 
an easily legible way under the frame of what Kristina Gupta terms compulsory 
sexuality, or “the assumption that all people are sexual” (Kahan, 145; Gupta 2015, 
132). Most reductively, asexuality here is an apparent outward lack of interest 
in sex, regardless of any potential unknowable internal desires. 

If one resists the temptation to make inferences about sexuality and commit 
what Elizabeth Hanson would call asexual erasure, then it becomes possible to 
see, when it comes to the pervasive sexuality of McKay’s fictionalized Harlem, 
that Billy sees the world differently than any other coded allosexual character 
(allosexual meaning those who do experience sexual attraction, or simply those 
who do not identify as asexual) (Hanson 2014, 344). It is less clear why Billy sees 
the world differently, but whether one can consider such an orientation toward 
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the world as a choice is irrelevant to the present argument. Benjamin Kahan 
points out how “recent scholarship in asexuality has marked its proximity to 
celibacy by moving toward choice,” drawing on the work of KJ Cerankowski and 
Megan Milks, themselves drawing from AVEN, who point out that “asexuals 
have ‘chosen to actively disidentify with sexuality’” (Cerankowski and Milks 2010, 
659; Kahan, 152). Kahan adds that “choice for asexuals occurs in the realm of 
identity if not of desire” (152). This point highlights the possibility that Billy 
looks at Harlem and actively decides to avoid all its lasciviousness, or that it 
is possible that Billy’s desires or lack thereof are innate and internal; either is 
valid as far as asexuality in the present argument goes. 

Whether one can read Billy as an asexual (or ace) character needs resolution 
before exploring when the decision to link politics and sexuality may be useful. 
From there it can become clearer precisely how a Black Ace politics represents 
a resistance to capitalism via reproducible commodities—commodities in the 
Marxist sense of “an object outside us, a thing that by its properties satisfies 
human wants of some sort or another” (Marx [1867] 1887, 27). What seems most 
clear about Billy is that he is not sexually interested in women. The narrator 
of Home to Harlem tells the reader that “Billy boasted frankly that he had no 
time for women. Black women, or the whole diversified world of the sex were 
all the same to him” (87-88). There is also Billy’s claim that he “wouldn’t know 
*bout” . . . “cabarets and movies and the young gals them exposing them legs 
a theirs” (220). Since the narrator and Billy both confirm the idea that Billy is 
not sexually interested in women, it seems safe to say that he is not. However, 
from here is where this argument’s interpretation differs from those of other 
scholars. Many scholars have chosen to read Billy as engaging in same-sex sexual 
relationships primarily because of the description of him as a wolf throughout 
the novel. The reason for this connection between wolves and homosexuality is 
because, according to George Chauncey, “Known as ‘active pederasts’ or, most 
commonly ‘wolves, [. . .| such men acknowledged having a particular predilection 
for playing the ‘man’s role’ in sex with fairies and, more typically, youths, the 
latter usually referred to as ‘punks’” (1994, 88). Again, while Billy may indeed be 
a wolf in Chauncey’s sense—the scene with the “straw-colored boy” could lend 
some credence to this idea—there is an abundance of underexplored evidence 
that supports an entirely different reading (91).* 

For one thing, Home to Harlem’s narrator (who seems to be reliable and 
objective) never directly, actively calls Billy a wolf. The narrator passively tells 
the reader that Billy “was nicknamed” the Wolf (87). Significantly, this wording 
tells the reader neither who came up with this nickname nor why, which is to 
say that the narrator tells the reader nothing about whether this nickname is 
accurate or deserved. The only hint McKay provides regarding the origin of the 
nickname is when the girl whom Zeddy Plummer has met at the Congo asks, 
“But why wolf?” to which Zeddy replies, “Causen he eats his own kind” (92). 
Critics such as Holcomb, Spencer, and Schwarz have interpreted that line to 
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mean that Billy, a man, has sex with other men (Holcomb 2007, 113; Spencer 
1998, 179; Schwarz 2003, 107). However, even if one accepts this interpretation 
of the line, it would still mean that Zeddy believes that Billy has sex with other 
men, not that the belief is necessarily true. 

In fact, Zeddy’s remark fits perfectly into common modes of asexual erasure. 
As Julie Sondra Decker points out, “heteronormative men are also more likely to 
label other men homosexual [. . .] if they aren’t aggressive about chasing women” 
(2014, 71). Kahan makes a similar point when he writes that “men’s access to 
celibacy is always constrained by surveillance and scrutiny for homosexuality 
that calls their celibacy into question” (92). Because the reader knows that Billy is 
not interested in women, it only makes sense that other characters—particularly 
Zeddy, who prides himself on a type of masculinity that emphasizes hypervisible 
displays of heterosexual pursuits—would accuse Billy of engaging in same-sex 
sexual relations. Such an assumption on Zeddy’s part may further result from 
Billy’s being a Black person, whose libido Zeddy may already subconsciously 
assume to be high. As Kobena Mercer points out in thinking about fragile 
masculinity in hip-hop culture, “certain aspects of black masculinity seem to be 
based on an unconscious identification with the hegemonic white master model, 
in which the acquisition of a masculine identity always appears to depend on 
the ‘othering’ of someone else’s” (1994, 167). Black individuals can get othered 
through an assumed hypersexuality, and Zeddy may be motivated to other Billy 
as someone experiencing same-sex (hyper)sexual desire in a patriarchal attempt 
to elevate his own sense of masculinity. It is for this reason, too, that Decker also 
points out that “asexual people of color are more invisible than white asexual 
people” (72). Thinking intersectionally about Zeddy’s observations of Billy means 
accounting not just for what Zeddy says, but thinking through multiple possible 
reasons for him saying it. Just because Zeddy makes this assertion about Billy 
“eating his own kind” does not mean that scholars need to take it as gospel. If 
anything, since Zeddy (and not Billy) is the one who initiates the wolf-calling, 
scholars should be extra critical of its implications. 

Furthermore, the majority of times Billy refers to himself as a wolf are in 
direct response to someone else calling him one. In one instance, Billy mocks 
Zeddy for supposedly allowing women to control him too much, and Zeddy 
replies, “Ain’t it better than being a wolf?” to which Billy says, “Ise a wolf, all 
right, but I ain’t a lone one. [. . ] I guess Ise the happiest, well-feddest wolf in 
Harlem” (88). In another instance, Jake is talking to Ray, admonishing him not 
to quit the railroad job they have since Ray is “a real pal,” when Billy interjects, 
“T got a pal, I got a gal [. . || heah in mah pocket-book.” Jake replies, “Go long 
from here with you’ lonesome haht, you wolf,” to which Billy answers, “Wolf is 
mah middle name, but . . . I ain’t bad as I hear” (239-40). The pocket-book likely 
has something to do with Billy’s penchant for gambling, but more important is 
Billy’s mocking of the idea of keeping either male (pal) or female (gal) company. 
For this statement he is called a “lonesome haht” and a wolf, again continuing 
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the novel’s linkage of wolves to loneliness rather than same-sex sexual attrac- 
tion. In a third instance, Jake has just proclaimed that he likes Ray before the 
narrator describes Jake as “Like a black Pan out of the woods” and “look[ing] 
into Ray’s eyes with frank savage affection” when Billy says, “Lawdy in heaben! 
A li'l foreign booze gwine turn you all soft?” (272). If one views Billy’s inter- 
ruption of the potential romance between Jake and Ray as representing his 
discomfort with perceived sexual tension, then the scene could be read as its 
own ace moment (to accuse them of going soft would be strange if Billy were 
interested in same-sex sexual relations himself). Jake then replies, “Sure Ise 
human. I ain’t no lonesome wolf lak you is,” and Billy responds, “A wolf is all 
right ef he knows the jungle” (272—74). 

Two takeaways from these instances are significant. First, if one chooses 
to read wolf here as a homophobic insult from Jake (though it is unclear that it 
is), then since Billy only calls himself a wolf in response to someone else’s use 
of the term, it could be a rhetorically defensive reframing of what a wolf is. In 
other words, it may be out of character if Billy, the gun-toting gambler, simply 
denied the claim (e.g., “I’m not a wolf!”), so rather he tries to coolly play it off 
by reinterpreting the attempt at a homophobic insult. As Decker argues, “men 
are also popularly expected to define themselves through sexual conquests, lust, 
and bedroom performance,” so it makes sense for Billy to use ambiguous phrases 
such as “I ain’t a lone one” and that “he knows the jungle” in order to create 
some sort of plausible deniability for himself regarding his sexuality (88, 71). 
Such phrasing is enough to allow Zeddy and Jake to think (if they so choose) 
that Billy may actually be sexually active while still leaving some shroud of 
mystery around what he actually is or is not doing. 

The second interesting thing about these lines is the way they actually 
betray the meaning that critics such as Holcomb, Nero, and Schwarz (draw- 
ing explicitly from Chauncey) and Spencer might ascribe to them with their 
reading of wolf. Upon close examination, wolf appears associated not with 
homosexuality, but rather with whether one is lonely—which is not to imply 
that all asexual individuals are lonely, but that society tends to view them that 
way. Indeed, almost every use of wolf in the novel eventually becomes attached 
to some form of the word lone. It is a riff on the lone wolf trope that perhaps 
elides the subtle distinction between being alone and being lonely, but in any 
case, none of the characters seem to want to fall under either description. For 
instance, when Zeddy accuses Billy of being a wolf, Billy, with no additional 
context, immediately retorts that he is not “a lone one,” which could imply 
that he connects the idea of being a wolf most immediately with the idea of 
being alone rather than with being interested in same-sex sexual relations. In 
the same way, Jake outright says, “I ain’t no lonesome wolf,” which again shows 
that the connection is between wolves and loneliness, not wolves and same-sex 
sexual attraction. 
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Of course, however, loneliness—particularly during this time—would not 
have been solely associated with nonsexuality, and was in fact commonly associ- 
ated with same-sex sexual attraction. Home to Harlem was published the same 
year as Radclyffe Hall’s The Well of Loneliness (1928), which focuses on a lesbian 
relationship and in many ways reinforces the connection between same-sex 
desire and loneliness. Yet, simultaneously, the Harlem Renaissance was a time 
of “sexual freedom,” and for African Americans a complicated time in which 
embracing the new norms of American society meant embracing old stereotypes 
from which they formerly tried to distance themselves (Huggins [1971] 2007, 
156-57). Nonsexuality would have been seen as strange to many people, and in 
some cases a source of isolation. But there is no tension here if one understands 
the connection between asexuality and loneliness and homosexuality and loneli- 
ness not as separate entities, but rather as both fitting under the larger umbrella 
of queerness and loneliness. Indeed, one need never choose between one reading 
or another, but might instead understand Home to Harlem as possessing what 
Ela Przybylo and Danielle Cooper might term an asexual resonance, allowing 
readers to see the “ephemeral traces” of Billy’s asexuality rather than needing 
to decide if Billy is a “true asexual” (2014, 305). The cultural context of the 
novel is important, but ultimately remains broad enough to allow for multiple 
valid interpretations. 

Understanding the connection between wolf and loneliness, it becomes 
clearer why Billy might refer to himself as a wolf unprompted on the two occa- 
sions that he does (285, 293). In the first instance, Billy and Jake are having a 
discussion. Billy claims that other Black people in Harlem are “ready to carve 
up one another foh a li'l insignificant humpy,” to which Jake replies that “it’s 
the same ole life everywhere,” regardless of the predominate racial makeup of 
any particular place. Billy then retorts, “But Harlem is the craziest place foh 
that, I bet you, boh [. . .]. so far as I see, and this here wolf has got a big, long 
horeezon. Wese too thick together in Harlem. Wese all just lumped together 
without a chanst to choose and so we nacherally hate one another” (285). Given 
the context of Billy speaking about how systemic injustice leads to violence, 
it would seem odd for Billy to take a moment to comment on his same-sex 
sexual attraction. Yes, the conversation starts off about heterosexuality, but it 
transitions into a commentary on race and class conditions in Harlem. There 
is no clear reason why engaging in sexual relations with men in Harlem would 
give Billy a “big, long horizon,” or preclude him from the “natural hate” that 
he claims Harlemites feel for one another. The loneliness angle (insofar as that 
involves imagining Billy with no partners rather than a partner who happens 
to be a man) makes more sense; a clearer interpretation would be that Billy is 
commenting on how his ability to negotiate loneliness even in the overcrowded 
city gives him an advantage—not to mention that these sorts of questions about 
individuality and city living were central to literary modernism anyway. 
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The final reference to wolves occurs during a discussion between Jake and 
Billy. Jake has just finished singing along with a song at Aunt Hattie’s when 
he says, “I sure don’t feel lak spending a lonesome night this here mahvelous 
night,” to which Billy responds, “Ain’t nobody evah lonely in Harlem that don’t 
wanta be [. . .]. Even your truly lone Wolf ain’t nevah lonesome” (293). Admit- 
tedly, this wording could be Billy saying that he manages to avoid loneliness by 
continually finding new people with whom to have sexual relations, but such 
an interpretation seems incongruous with Billy’s character. Earlier in the novel, 
when Jake says that he has “been running wild in the paddock of the Pennsy” 
ever since he “turn[ed] Congo Rose down,” Billy notes that Jake “sure did breaks 
the sweet-loving haht of Congo Rose” (215). Given Billy’s attention to the 
emotional over the physical, it would seem inconsonant for this same character 
later in the novel to reverse course and promote Jake combatting his loneliness 
through “running wild.” If the reader accepts that Billy’s cure for loneliness is 
not sex (or at least not sex in the way that Jake has thought of it up until that 
point), the reader can then begin to interrogate what exactly it is that makes 
Billy “the happiest, well-feddest wolf in Harlem” (88). Such an interrogation is 
not only central to combatting the stereotype of asexuals as cold, robotic, loner 
figures, but also begins to lead into some of the novel’s politics. 


The Politics of Asexuality 


A general discussion of the benefits and detriments of reading politics into 
sexuality would suggest that any identity can be seen as a political identity, 
but that first, such a claim should come with the acknowledgement that seeing 
asexuality as possessing a predetermined political teleology could come with 
its own set of issues. Scholars such as Breanne Fahs and Ela Przybylo see the 
political potential in asexuality for the way in which “not engaging in sexual- 
ity may link with anarchist politics, separatism, and alternative forms of social 
change,” or in how “it creates a rupture in a system that wishes itself to be 
flawless, exposing through this difference of repetition the contingency of the 
entire sexusocial project” (Fahs 2010, 446; Przybylo 2011, 456). 

However, Megan Milks, explicitly invoking Fahs and Przybylo, cautions 
against reading a specific political teleology into asexuality: 


Asexuality does not entail liberation, nor does it not entail liberation. That 
is not to say that the emergence of asexuality as an identity category and 
community does not warrant politicization; only that, while these kinds 
of politicizations have merit, we must be skeptical of any attempt to make 
asexuality—or sexuality—do this or that. As the asexual person may refuse 
the expectation to “mature” into an assigned sexual futurity, so too may the 
asexual movement refuse the expectation to mature into a particular queer/ 
feminist political futurity (2014, 114-15). 
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Milks’s admonishment to be skeptical of assumptions about what asexuality 
might ultimately become as a political project is important and not dismissible. 
However, there may still be value not only in thinking about the futurity of 
asexuality, but in intentionally pushing its boundaries in one way or another, 
to see what it might yield if nothing else. Such a project is particularly impor- 
tant as a counter to how narratives of nonsexuality already exist as political 
tools to oppress marginalized groups. For example, one might think about how 
hegemonic white supremacist narratives about Mammy’s asexuality connect 
to “erotic nostalgia for domination” (Owen 2018, 71). In short, there is space 
for scholars to see what asexuality becomes, and space for scholars to actively 
theorize and advocate for its movement in a particular direction, even as those 
scholars take care that their framing does not fall into a rhetoric that might 
link various forms of nonsexuality to immaturity. 

It is also necessary to consider the relationship between race and sexual- 
ity. Such an intersectional analysis illuminates the degree to which one might 
recognize not the politics of sexuality itself (i.e., the politics of desire, attraction, 
etc.), but the politics of negotiating sexuality within a larger culture. Focusing 
more specifically on Black asexuality, a poem by Terlona Knife speaks precisely 
to this issue: 


So when I tell you being black 

Not wanting or needing to have sex with you is radical 

Cause this blood has fallen for the name of deviant sexuality for decades 

Since it’s conception 

That I have been bleeding now And bodies like mine 

Blood tied for generations 

Since white people decided they could categorize my blackness I’m taking 
it back 

My asexuality and blackness Are tied together like roots (Knife 2018) 


These lines in Knife’s poem serve as a reminder not only of the radical nature of 
“deviant sexuality,” but also of the fact that “asexuality and blackness Are tied 
together.” The interpellation of the phenotypically Black body occurs together 
with the interpellation of that body’s sexuality, particularly given asexuality’s 
sharp contrast to the typical hypersexualization of the Black body (except, nota- 
bly, in portrayals of the mammy figure). Specifically in regard to Black asexuality, 
Ianna Hawkins Owen, who defines asexuality “as a status of not taking desire 
for granted,” argues that “an asexuality for itself is not interested in visibility for 
its own sake, but ina larger political project aimed at abolishing the problem of 
sexuality as a handmaiden to racial domination” (2014, 131). The attention to 
“an asexuality for itself” and what it is “interested” in clearly marks a distinc- 
tion between an agentless label of sexuality and something much more closely 
tied to discourses of power. This distinction is fundamental to understanding 
the connection between sexuality and politics. Once one separates a person’s 
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sexual orientation and practices from the larger (queer) political project of 
“dismantlling] sexusociety from within,” then and only then might discussion 
of the political implications occur (Flore 2014, 29). 

In this way, the politics of a Black asexuality also become visible. Owen cites 
Charles W. Mills’s The Racial Contract (1997) for its useful definition of whiteness. 
For Mills, there is “being white” with a lowercase w and “being White” with a 
capital W. The former term just refers to phenotypic traits that society might 
refer to as white, but for the latter term, Mills says, “by unquestioningly ‘going 
along with things,’ by accepting all the privileges of whiteness with concomitant 
complicity in the system of white supremacy, one can be said to have consented 
to Whiteness” (1997, 106, 107). Or, as Mills states later, “Whiteness is not really 
a color at all, but a set of power relations” (127). Yet might one also flip Mills’s 
formulation and consider a distinction between blackness and Blackness? In 
many ways, whatever one might say about blackness or Blackness is already 
overdetermined by Whiteness. However, the very process of imagining a form 
of Blackness that is not overdetermined by Whiteness is itself a liberatory move. 
To this end, one might suggest that black could refer to the phenotype (hence 
one might say phenotypic Blackness), and Black could refer to, for example, a 
commitment to an antiracist set of power relations. Antiracism, of course, can 
mean a lot of things, but for the purposes of this article, the most important 
aspect of it is the resistance to the way that capitalism overpacks phenotypically 
Black bodies into urban centers to maximally exploit their labor. 

Furthermore, if one accepts this race argument, then one can perhaps also 
understand sexuality in a similar way. Of course, the power structures that govern 
racial hierarchy are substantively different than the ones that govern forms of 
sexual control, and such a shifting of Mills’s formulation from Whiteness to 
Blackness and now entirely out of the realm of race represents a significant move. 
Anti-Blackness and compulsory sexuality, even if “tied together like roots” in 
some respects, are in certain significant ways entirely separate. In other words, 
the move from race to sexuality is not an implication that both forms of identity 
are equivalent, but instead an acknowledgment that they are intersecting parts 
of identity, and as such have at least some overlap. Specifically, the thread by 
which such a shift might occur is again the focus on the relationship between 
identity and power structure, and the liberatory potential of considering how 
identity might function rather than only how it does function. As Sally Haslanger 
encourages theorists to ask what we want race and gender to be, one might add 
sexuality as well (2012, 246). Such a claim opens myriad questions between 
these two ways of considering identity: must one be black to be Black, or ace 
to be Ace? For what it is worth, Mills waffles on this question, offering only 
that, because of racism and white privilege, political identity exceeding skin 
color “can usually be only partial” (1997, 107). Why usually and not always is a 
point that perhaps remains underdeveloped, but Mills’s claim that “all peoples 
can fall into Whiteness under the appropriate circumstances” leaves open the 
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possibility that political identity does have the potential to completely exceed 
skin color (128). Connecting this point back to sexuality, all of this is to say that 
being ace could refer to an orientation that society might refer to as asexual (i.e., 
the AVEN definition), and being Ace could refer to having the specific politics 
that align with radically challenging the oppressive force of sexusociety that 
represents “the incredibly central roles sexuality and ‘sex’ play in our society” 
(Przybylo 2011, 446). At least, this way seems to be the clearest for understand- 
ing any potential relationship that asexuality could have to power relations. If 
one accepts these claims about sexuality and race, then it is possible to arrive at 
the outline of a Black Ace politics that challenges both racism and sexusociety, 
as well as the intersections between those categories. 

Having established a general outline of Black Ace politics, it becomes 
clearer how such a politics fights both racism and sexusociety by standing in 
fundamental opposition to the idea of social reproduction—“the reproduction 
of the conditions of production”—on which capitalism rests (Vogel [1983] 2013, 
144). For one, this theorization would mean that Black Ace politics are inher 
ently anti-capitalist, which aligns with McKay’s own politics at the time he wrote 
Home to Harlem. Gary E. Holcomb has already noted McKay’s “participation in 
radical politics, both Black Marxism as well as pluralistic leftism” (2007, 714). 
For Holcomb, McKay’s major contribution is that he couples “black homosexual 
subculture [, . .] with the acceptable proletariat, the heterosexed working classes,” 
and thus “radically revises twentieth-century Marxism to include those who 
would be in traditional Marxist terms perceived as criminal subclass, thus 
making a major contribution to what Cedric Robinson terms ‘Black Marxism’” 
(Holcomb, 724). While my reading is also a queer reading, it should not imply 
that society subjects either ace or celibate folk as a “criminal subclass” in the 
same way that those who engage in same-sex sexual relations face subjection. 
However, McKay also does not attempt to reclaim ace/celibate people, but rather 
simply operationalizes asexuality to contrast against the metaphorical insatiable 
lust of capitalism.° That is to say, to the extent that one can read Billy as Ace, 
it nevertheless is an underdeveloped portrayal of asexuality. However one reads 
Billy, McKay never reveals what he actually does when he is not in the scene. 

In any case, this linkage of resistance to capitalism and sexusociety, while 
most strongly embodied in the relatively static character of Billy, is perhaps most 
visible through Billy’s influence on Jake and his more dynamic character arc. 
Over the course of the novel, Jake realizes that he does not gain satisfaction 
from the reproducible/reproductive commodification of sex via the services 
of sex workers—that is, the turning of sex into “a product [. . |] transferred to 
another, whom it will serve as a use value, by means of an exchange” (Marx, 
30). Central to this idea is the role of capital in turning sex into something 
that can be commodified, and chapter two of Home to Harlem opens fittingly 
with a discussion of money: “Jake was paid off. He changed a pound note he 
had brought with him. He had fifty-nine-dollars. From South Ferry he took an 
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express subway train for Harlem. Jake drank three Martini cocktails with cherries 
in them. The price, he noticed, had gone up from ten to twenty-five cents” (10). 
Toward the end of the chapter, Jake buys the services of a sex worker: “After Jake 
had paid for his drinks, that fifty-dollar note was all he had left in the world. 
He gave it to the girl” (14). The purchase of the services of a sex worker both 
represents the way in which capitalism can commodify women and sex, but 
also is the reader’s first clue that sex is not the key to what Audre Lorde calls 
an “internal sense of satisfaction” (2007, 54). On the contrary, Jake’s experi- 
ence with this sex worker, Felice, leaves him deeply unsatisfied, as he does not 
experience any of the sensations of replenishment or deep sharing that Lorde 
discusses, nor at this point of the novel does he discover the “capacity for joy” 
that he will come closer to discovering by the novel’s end (Lorde, 54, 56). In 
the same way that Georg Lukacs describes how “the worker loses contact with 
the finished product and his work is reduced to the mechanical repetition of a 
specialised set of actions,” so too has society reduced sex to a reproductive form 
of labor, and changed it from something ideally emerging from genuine desire, 
to something emerging from machinic necessity ([1923] 1971, 88).° That the fifty 
dollars is “all [Jake] had left in the world” and that he trades it away for one 
night of pleasure-seeking foreshadows the unsustainability of such a lifestyle. 

Toward the middle of the novel, when Billy points out that Jake broke 
Congo Rose’s heart, Jake replies that he “had to quit her or she would have made 
me either a no-count or [. . .] bad” (215). However, eventually Jake begins to 
come around, closer to Billy’s position, as he considers settling down (although 
he can only do so in a sexual context of thinking about Felice, the first sex 
worker he pays in the novel), reflecting: 


Maybe if he found her again—it would be better than just running wild 
around like that. Thinking honestly about it, after all, he was never satisfied 
flopping here and sleeping there. It gave him a little cocky pleasure to brag 
of his conquests to the fellows around the bar. But after all the swilling and 
boasting, it would be a thousand times nicer to have a little brown woman of 
his own to whom he could go home and be his simple self with. Lay his curly 
head between her brown breasts and be fondled and be the spoiled child that 
every man loves sometimes to be when he is all alone with a woman. That 
he could never be with the Madame Lauras. They expected him always to 
be the prancing he-man. Maybe it was the lack of a steady girl that kept him 
running crazy around. Boozing and poking and rooting around, jolly enough 
all right, but not altogether contented (212-13). 


This quote seems much more in line with Billy’s earlier assertion that he 
“wouldn’t know ’bout .. . the young gals them exposing them legs a theirs” 
and yet, he “ain’t never lonesome.” Here, Jake too seems to realize that he can 
find happiness without engaging in the particular form of sexuality that he had 
been before—namely, commodified sexuality that emphasized the sex at the 
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expense of intimacy. Continuing this arc, Jake, after singing along with some 
music at Aunt Hattie’s with Billy, says he does not want to spend the night 
alone, and when Billy says no one in Harlem has to be lonely, Jake says, “But 
I want something as mahvelous as mah feelings” (293), and that he “don’t feel 
like the Congo tonight” (294). Such dialogue stands in contrast with the Jake 
that McKay has presented up to this point, who would never question the valid- 
ity of curing loneliness by acquiring a sex worker’s services, and who does not 
openly express concern about his feelings. Still, the revelation is incomplete, 
as Jake then heads off to Sheba Palace before meeting another woman (297). 

However, the final chapter, titled “The Gift that Billy Gave,” includes Jake’s 
final epiphany on the nature of love and sex. After Jake had to pull out a gun 
to defend himself against a razor-wielding Zeddy after Zeddy assaulted Felice, 
Jake thinks to himself: 


Why should love create terror? Love should be joy lifting man out of the 
humdrum ways of life. He had always managed to delight in love and yet steer 
clear of the hate and violence that govern it in his world. His love nature 
was generous and warm without any vestige of the diabolical or sadistic. Yet 
here he was caught in the thing that he despised so thoroughly (326, 328). 


Essentially, Jake is upset to realize that he has been caught up in the sexual 
violence that he critiqued earlier in the novel. Sexual violence is the proper term 
too, for although Jake couches the violence in the language of love, Jake does not 
seem to see Felice as more than a so-called prostitute. He talks about her with the 
same language of ownership that Zeddy does—“She’s mah woman”—and only 
seems interested in protecting her because he “knowed her long before [Zeddy]” 
(326). There is no real sense that Jake loves Felice, but only instead that he has 
finally seen an opportunity to settle down. When Jake thinks momentarily that 
Felice has abandoned him just before their plan to move to Chicago, Jake says 
in anger, “Whar’s the little hussy?” (338), which implies that he does not care 
about her so much as he cares about owning and controlling her. With that 
said, Jake has still experienced a substantial change in character, as even the 
thought of settling down would not have seemed an option for him before. In 
this sense, one can read the “gift that Billy gave” not only as being the gun he 
gave Jake in an earlier scene, but also the ability to understand Billy’s asexual 
orientation toward the world, and to see Felice not just as a single-use sexual 
commodity, but as a person worth investing in. Such a reading is not to suggest 
that allosexuality is devoid of intimacy, but rather that specifically within his 
arc of the novel, Jake seemed to need to understand Billy’s nonsexuality in 
order to see an escape from the commodification of sex. For the reader, such 
an orientation also serves as a metonym for the larger escape from capitalism. 

Regardless of what one thinks about the implied long-term sustainability of 
Jake and Felice’s relationship, the aforementioned quote about Jake being “jolly 
enough all right, but not altogether contented” with running around with sex 
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workers provides a new context to Billy’s earlier line about being “the happiest, 
well-feddest wolf in Harlem.” Scholars have traditionally interpreted the line 
as meaning that Billy is also allosexual, but Jake’s revelation can perhaps also 
be a revelation for the reader, that, as Audre Lorde argues, internal satisfaction 
and being “well-fed” need not necessarily mean a proliferation of sex. (Such a 
realization is one that may at once be obvious and simultaneously obscured by 
the fog of sexusociety.) After all, in terms of the novel’s sexual violence, Billy 
“nevah gets mixed up with—in scraps like that,” which in the context of the 
scene in which the quotation occurs (particularly the verbal hitch present in 
the line) implies that, yes, Billy does not commit sexual violence, but more 
importantly that he is not even in sexual situations in the first place (330). Now 
with a glimpse of Billy’s asexual orientation toward the world, the reader is free 
to ask what Billy does do that makes him so satisfied. McKay, however, reveals 
little about Billy, and never says how he finds happiness. 

Thinking of what to do with this absence, Elizabeth Hanson’s aforemen- 
tioned idea about “asexual erasure” is once again useful: “We are disposed to deal 
with absences of any kind by installing content in them in order to recuperate 
them as presences—a process that makes asexuality difficult to articulate, and 
conversely, the only means by which it can be articulated” (2014, 344). An 
example of this recuperation comes from Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick’s Epistemology 
of the Closet (1990). In her text, Sedgwick analyzes Henry James’s 1903 novella 
“The Beast in the Jungle,” acknowledging in it a “lack [. . ] of an embodied 
male-homosexual thematics” and the “thematics of absence” within the story, 
yet she still ultimately finds it to be an expression of a “liminal presence” of 
“embodied male-homosexual thematics” (201). Such a reading is not necessarily 
incorrect, but it does demonstrate the erasure of other ways to read absence that 
occur when one cannot escape the “homo/heterosexual” binary that Sedgwick 
describes throughout the book. However, if one sits with absence and takes it 
as just that—an absence—then often one can see additional potential read- 
ings. In the case of Home to Harlem, one can see how Billy’s refusal of sexuality 
becomes a mode of resistance. Because McKay has taken such pains to show how 
capitalism makes sex into just another commodity among others, the realization 
that sex does not (always) lead to satisfaction also comes with the revelation 
that capitalism also does not (always) lead to happiness. From there, the reader 
can begin to question the larger organization of society, and to “scrutinize all 
aspects of our existence, forcing us to evaluate those aspects honestly in terms 
of their relative meaning within our lives” (Lorde, 57). McKay likely intends 
for such a scrutiny to fall specifically onto capitalism. 

In this regard, sexual commodification as a metonym for the larger ways 
in which capitalism does violence to human relations becomes clearest with a 
final reflection on Zeddy. If the twin vices McKay frames in the novel are sex 
(as presented) and capital, then Zeddy is addicted to both: 
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Up in Yonkers Zeddy was endeavoring to overcome his passion for gambling 
and start housekeeping with a steady home-loving woman. He was beginning 
to realize that he was not big enough to carry two strong passions, each pull- 
ing him in opposite directions. Some day a grandson of his born in Harlem 
might easily cope with both passions, might even come to sacrifice woman 
to gambling. But Zeddy himself was too close to the savage swell of life (238). 


Zeddy almost comes to the realization that Billy seemingly already has and 
that Jake nearly comes to by the end. However, he ultimately does not, ending 
the novel wielding a razor blade against both Felice and Jake—although he 
does later apologize and acknowledge that violence will not get him even the 
temporary happiness he searches for, let alone anything long-term (333). Still, 
if “Zeddy, the ape” represents the animalistic desire for sex and money, then his 
stoppage by “the gift that Billy gave” aligns well with Audre Lorde’s argument 
that acknowledging the flaws of particular patriarchal forms of pleasure-seeking 
is the first step to a larger reform of society (McKay, 53). 

I now turn more explicitly to connecting my reading of Home to Harlem 
to Audre Lorde’s discussion of the erotic in “Uses of the Erotic: The Erotic as 
Power” and other works. First, it is important to note that the application of 
Lordean erotics to male characters should not deny the significance of Lorde 
centering her discussion explicitly around women. However, such an applica- 
tion should reveal the utility of Lorde’s terms even while stretching them past 
their original limits. Fundamentally, Home to Harlem is, through the current 
lens of my argument, the story of Jake’s revelation via Billy’s influence that the 
commodification of sex does not make him happy. For Lorde, the erotic “is an 
internal sense of satisfaction to which, once we have experienced it, we know 
we can aspire.” It “is not a question only of what we do; it is a question of how 
acutely and fully we can feel in the doing” (54). In that way, one can see how 
Lorde’s erotics have parallels with the aspects of Home to Harlem so far discussed 
in terms of Billy influencing Jake to not be content with the commodification 
of sex and to seek something that leaves him more satisfied. By deemphasizing 
commodified sex “as the most deep, meaningful, or erotic activity out there,” 
Jake can begin to ask more profound questions about what exactly will bring 
him satisfaction (Przybylo 2019, 23): 


As we begin to recognize our deepest feelings, we begin to give up, of neces- 
sity, being satisfied with suffering and self-negation, and with the numbness 
which so often seems like their only alternative in our society. Our acts against 
oppression become integral with self, motivated and empowered from within. 
In touch with the erotic, I become less willing to accept powerlessness, or those 
other supplied states of being which are not native to me, such as resignation, 
despair, self-effacement, depression, self-denial (Lorde [1978] 2007, 58). 
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Through this lens, one might also see how Jake’s realization that commodified 
sex leaves him unsatisfied serves as his own use of the erotic. 

On the other hand, if one reads the novel through the lens of Kobena 
Mercer’s argument, a somewhat different interpretation becomes possible. Mercer 
does not place his focus exclusively on women, so there is no perfect one-to-one 
contrast of Lorde and Mercer, but there is still utility in holding up Lordean 
erotics to Mercer’s views on the relationship of Black desire and politics. Mercer, 
discussing how Black masculinity gets taken up in British society through 
dominant and alternative readings, starts with a discussion of gay pornography 
and moves to comment on how attempts to reclaim a specific vision of Black 
masculinity can lead to the introduction of misogyny and homophobia into 
Black social justice movements. Thinking about this interplay between sexuality 
and organizational politics, and of direct relevance to my own argument, Mercer 
contends that “questions of sexuality, pleasure and desire have always been on 
the black political agenda insofar as our aspirations—for freedom—have always 
found cultural forms of expression” (1994, 140). This quote places freedom as the 
ultimate aspiration of Black politics, a claim that dates back at least to Robert 
B. Stepto’s assertion that “the primary pre-generic myth for Afro-America is 
the quest for freedom and literacy” (1979, ix). Mercer then turns his discus- 
sion to thinking about the cultural importance of Black musicians who “play 
with” and “theatricalize” masculinity, such as Little Richard, George Clinton, 
and Prince, and concludes that these men demonstrate that “our pleasures are 
political” (141). If one sees Black political teleology as centered around freedom, 
and Black pleasure as inherently political, then in this way, Mercer argues that 
for Black people there is a distinct relationship between pleasure and freedom. 

Such an assertion is probably not too controversial, but what happens 
when asexuality becomes the lens through which to consider pleasure? Asexual 
people certainly can and do find pleasure in life. However, when Mercer blends 
“sexuality, pleasure and desire,” there is a risk that asexuality (and nonsexual- 
ity generally) may implicitly be absent from his formulation. Mercer does not 
preclude various forms of nonsexuality from his argument, but neither does he 
spend any time thinking about what such an inclusion might look like or how it 
would speak to his intervention. Regardless of intent, by excluding nonsexuali- 
ties from his analysis, one might say that Mercer renders asexuality incapable 
of being political at best, and as being antifreedom at worst. Because Mercer 
restricts his uptake of the queer to more legibly gay aesthetics, the question of 
where asexuality fits into his formulation of queer politics remains. 

However, with Lorde, no such questioning is necessary, for Lorde does not 
make any assumptions about what will produce pleasure. This point of division 
between Lorde and Mercer reflects neatly my interpretation of Home to Harlem: 
Mercer (as well as scholars such as Nero, Spencer, Schwarz, and Holcomb) 
represents Zeddy, assuming that Billy’s being happy and well-fed must necessarily 
refer to allosexual pleasures and desires. In contrast, as Ela Przybylo notes, the 
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asexual reading of Billy would be more in line with Lordean erotics’ refusal to 
“bind emotional depth and intimate relating to sex,” noting only that Billy has 
apparently found a mode of happiness that has made him challenge the status 
quo of his Harlem environment, regardless of what that mode of happiness is 
(Przybylo 2019, 22). However, Mercer may still have a valuable point not made 
in Lorde’s essay, which is his explicit inclusion of race. Mercer criticizes the way 
“in which sexual politics is narrowed down first to sexuality, then to the self,” 
saying “that this ‘selfcenteredness’ is a characteristic of white sexual politics, 
or rather it is an interpretation of ‘the personal is political’ which is made in a 
highly individualistic manner that tends to exclude questions of race because 
it is so preoccupied with ‘self’ at the expense of the ‘social’” (Mercer, 148). 
Based on the normal depth on issues of race present in much of Lorde’s other 
writing—her explicit references to race and racism in “Uses of the Erotic” are 
relatively brief—she would likely agree with Mercer’s critique of those who 
would use “the personal is political” to exclude race, making it all the more 
productive to put these texts in conversation. Whereas Lorde says that the 
pursuit of happiness (i.e., the material and political changes made in order to 
foster satisfaction) is political for the way it challenges the status quo, Mercer 
might add the additional point that, for Black people, even the expression of 
that pursuit (i.e., the mere acknowledgement that Black people can experience 
satisfaction) can be just as subversive for how the expression of Black pleasure 
is something that tends to fall under social erasure. 

Such a concept relates to Fred Moten’s idea of Blackness as a “testament to 
the fact that objects can and do resist” given that capitalism objectifies pheno- 
typically Black bodies to the point where mere forms of speech and performance 
take on a revolutionary “power to speak and to break speech” (2003, 1, 17). In 
the same way that Moten’s argument about Black aurality “is the story of how 
apparent nonvalue functions as a creator of value,” and “also the story of how 
value animates what appears as nonvalue,” one can read the Black sexuality 
of Home to Harlem as how asexuality functions as the creator of revolutionary 
value, and how revolutionary value animates asexuality (18). Such themes are, 
furthermore, linked, since capitalism relies not only on commodification, but 
also on the reproducibility of such commodification, also known as social repro- 
duction (i.e., machines that one can replace once they break, and workers that 
one can replace when they lose their productive value—the logical conclusion 
of Marx’s idea of a “redundant population of labourers” [443]). 

Such a claim does not discount that capitalism also labels phenotypically 
Black people “as excessively sexual and lascivious and thus in need of ‘popula- 
tion management’”—particularly at the time when the novel was published, 
when eugenics was a popular idea and practice (Przybylo 2019, 16). Capitalism 
indeed leverages biopolitical forces to maintain the most efficient environment 
for reproduction. Ultimately, however, capitalism is always about reproduction 
and growth, even if such reproduction is not encouraged without limit or violent 
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control. If one sees how capitalism commodifies the phenotypically Black body 
through converting it into a reproductive machine, then one can also see how 
Black Ace politics might serve as resistance to these tenets of commodification 
and social reproduction in the way that it rejects both the commodification of 
sex (a basis of biological reproduction) and the socioeconomic conditions of 
capitalism that foster such a commodification in the first place. 

This theorization is not to say that all Black ace people share a particular 
brand of politics, but rather that it is important to pay attention to Billy’s poten- 
tially asexual pursuit of pleasure. Particularly since Billy is Black, assuming, 
uncritically, that he is allosexual risks doing a double disservice: one, it falls into 
the stereotype of hypersexualizing the Black male, and two, it prematurely and 
unnecessarily limits the myriad ways in which the expression of Black pleasure 
can occur. Limiting Black pleasure in this way is particularly harmful because, 
as already noted, Black pleasure serves as a political tool for challenging the 
status quo both in its very expression as well as in how it challenges capital- 
ism’s tendency to push toward less pleasurable (or what is often rebranded as 
efficient or productive) states. Although it is a mistake to automatically equate 
asexuality with a particular brand of politics, in a case study like this one, where 
scholars know that McKay was a practicing communist, it becomes fruitful 
to consider how Home to Harlem’s potential nonsexualities become political. 
Specifically, the asexual reading allows one to neatly see the metaphor McKay 
draws between sex and capitalism. The escape from capitalism then, much like 
Jake’s escape from his habit of acquiring the services of sex workers, derives first 
from a recognition of the omnipresence of commodification. In the Lordean 
sense, once one accepts that there can be things that enable more satisfaction 
than simple consumption and (re)production, then one can best consider into 
what modes of life to settle. 


The Possibilities of Absence 


What does the novel say about the best mode of life? The answer to that question 
lies in the mystery running throughout this asexual reading of Home to Harlem. 
Specifically, if Billy is not engaging in Harlem’s prurient aspects, then what is 
he doing to attain satisfaction? There is no answer to this question, but perhaps 
a suggestion—a connection not substantiated with textual evidence, but borne 
out of the fundamental tension of absence. It is the tension between avoiding 
“mak[ing] an absence stand for a (particular kind of) presence” while at the 
same time striving to “articulat[e] [asexuality] beyond negativity and absence” 
(Flore, 25; Hanson, 358). In short, it is the tension of finding best practices for 
dealing with absence. In the case of Home to Harlem, an examination of McKay’s 
views of the real-life celibate figure of Father Divine may shed some light on 
the subject. According to Benjamin Kahan, “perhaps no Harlem Renaissance 
figure understood Divine’s significance more than Claude McKay” (2013, 87). 
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Neither Home to Harlem nor the character Billy likely found their inspiration in 
Father Divine, as “Divine did not become a sensation until December 1931,” and 
there seems to be no evidence that he was on McKay’s radar in 1928 (Kahan, 
83). However, Father Divine’s views on sexuality and politics that ultimately 
“fascinated and repelled” McKay perhaps also existed as a fascination/concern 
for McKay in the writing of Home to Harlem (Kahan, 87). 

Father Divine, who moved to New York City in 1915 and achieved the 
height of his fame during the Great Depression, was known principally for 
two things (Weisbrot 1983, 3, 4). One was that he “believed he was God,” and 
the other was his “emphasis on celibacy,” as “he organized his followers into 
communal interracial celibate living situations” (Kahan, 82). McKay certainly 
felt impassioned about Divine thinking that he was God, feeling a sense of shame 
that people would believe him, but also acknowledging that he “has achieved 
signal success as God by outlawing from his extensive Kingdom of Peace the 
complex realities which harass men in the everyday world” of which complex 
realities the first McKay lists is “sex” (McKay 1940, 45). From this statement it 
becomes clear that, as Kahan implies, some of McKay’s fascination also had to 
do with the political potential he saw in “celibate attachability,” at least insofar 
as sex (or the lack thereof) was on his mind (Kahan, 91). 

Father Divine was a figure who, according to Kahan’s research, sought to 
“[counter] dehumanizing depictions of black sexuality with celibacy” (Kahan, 
86). Divine understood society’s linkage of Blackness to “hypersexuallity]” and 
“animality’—as demonstrated most visibly through how “lynching eroticized 
the black male”—and he saw the solution to this problem as being the inten- 
tional desexualization of Blackness (85, 86). In a potentially radical version of 
how “some hypersexualized groups have tried to claim access to the normal by 
emphasizing their nonsexuality,” Father Divine attempted to achieve his goal 
through creating celibate, interracial communities, where community members 
could pool their resources and use their various forms of privilege to gain mate- 
tial benefit (e.g., white community members could negotiate for better housing 
due to their ability to avoid the various racist practices of the time) (Gupta, 
146; Kahan, 91). One of McKay’s fascinations with Divine was that, in terms 
of addressing Black poverty, McKay saw the Harlem Renaissance as offering 
only “an aesthetic solution,” whereas he saw Divine as offering an “economic 
solution.” Specifically, McKay appreciated “Divine’s celibate economics [that] 
enable[d] him to forge an alternative kinship based on communal enterprise 
that not only subsist[ed] but thrive[ed] in Harlem” (Kahan, 88).’ 

Although perhaps not a perfect mode of communism, the communal living 
and working situation certainly resembled communism in its sharing of prop- 
erty and its attempt to provide some sort of humanity to its members in the 
face of a racist society, and so it does make sense why it would intrigue McKay. 
Additionally, Billy’s own communist politics make it possible to link him to 
Father Divine. In one scene closer to the end of Home to Harlem, an unidentified 
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man “lunges out and socks” another man whom Billy describes as a “prof” who 
frequently hangs out “on the Avenue handing out the big stuff” about Black 
rights, international politics, and bolshevism. Upon witnessing the assault, 
Billy punches the unidentified man in the face before pulling out his gun. Billy 
adds as an addendum to this story that he always carries his gun with him 
because he believes that Harlem is filled with people like the assailant (286). It 
is probably no coincidence that Billy avenges the Bolshevist professor, which 
implies some level of shared political commitment with him. It is probably not 
a random act of violence that led the man to assault the professor; more likely, 
it was motivated at least in part by the inflammatory language he was using. 
That Billy identifies the assailant as “crazy-bad” could simply refer to the fact 
that he had just committed an assault, but more likely has at least something to 
do with the context of the scene. In short, McKay undoubtedly was intentional 
in writing this scene the way that he did. 

Here is normally where a close reading of the text would go, to explain the 
reason why McKay would present the scene that way. It would explicate how 
Billy’s “well-fed” nature comes from his political commitment. It would show how 
this moment connects to other moments in the novel using textual analysis. It 
would conclude that Billy feeds himself through some form of celibate communal 
politics intent on fostering revolutionary ideology. Or, perhaps a close reading, 
drawing from Milks’s reading of Bartleby as asexual, would conclude that Billy 
quite literally does nothing, and in doing nothing simply refuses to take part 
in the capitalist machine and engages in “the polemical act of withholding his 
labor” (Milks, 105; Ngai 2005, 1).° 

However, McKay leaves such readings just out of reach. To the extent 
that readers might see Billy as ace, he adopts an alternate version of what 
Ianna Hawkins Owen might call a “declarative silence.” For Owen, the figure 
of Mammy enacts a declarative silence in that she “recognises her capacity 
to testify (her first agentive act) and withholds it (her second agentive act)” 
(2018, 81). Billy is not silent in a literal sense, but despite being given several 
opportunities to testify about just what exactly he does throughout the novel, 
his words continuously withhold any definitive meaning, always remaining open 
to asexual resonances by eluding transparency. And yet, such elusivity may be 
possibility in disguise, and therefore might be what is most hopeful of all. The 
possibility present is that there is a way to make ourselves “well-fed” that is 
outside of capitalism, and for those in the ace community, outside of sex, but 
it does not mandate what that way is. Just as Father Divine’s oath of celibacy 
was subject to heavy skepticism, so too is the sexual orientation of many Black 
ace people (Kahan, 82). Yet Billy may serve as an inspiration to simply tell the 
nonbelievers—those who cannot fathom not experiencing attraction, not engag- 
ing in sex, or being happy about all of it—that “a wolf is all right if he knows 
the jungle,” whatever that jungle may look like. Perhaps the same sentiment 
will serve as a guide in the often-unimaginable escape from capitalism as well. 
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Notes 


1. Many words associated with sexuality will, to at least some, have a moralistic 
and judgmental quality to them; lurid is one such word, and there may be more spread 
throughout this article. This phenomenon is in no way an attempt on my part of 
condemn allosexuality, but rather an unavoidable matter of linguistics. There simply are 
few if any words that will strike all readers as being objective descriptors of sexuality. I 
have, however, made a deliberate effort to use the most sex-positive language possible. 

2. Kahan focuses on celibacy but does not conflate it with asexuality, instead 
suggesting that the two categories are distinct but do “overlap” (152). 

3. For more, see Cerankowski and Milks (2010), Chasin (2013), and Przybylo (2011). 

4. Many critics point to a scene in which Billy is at the cabaret known as the 
Congo with “a longshoreman and a straw-colored boy who was a striking advertisement 
of the Ambrozine Palace of Beauty” as evidence that Billy is a “wolf” and the boy is his 
“fairy.” McKay describes the boy as “made up with high-brown powder, his eyebrows 
were elongated and blackened up, his lips streaked with the dark rouge so popular in 
Harlem, and his carefully straightened hair lay plastered and glossy.” However, Rose, an 
entertainer at the Congo, then claims that the boy is her dancing partner and the two 
proceed to dance together ([t928] 1987, 91-94). Asserting same-sex attraction on Billy’s 
part could offer a way to read this somewhat ambiguous scene, but such an assertion 
seems not to address the presence of the longshoreman, how Rose and the boy proceed 
to dance, or Billy’s lack of interaction with the boy. 

5. Most critics who consider McKay’s own sexual orientation conclude that he 
was likely bisexual. Most of the evidence for this assertion comes from Wayne Cooper's 
biography on McKay, and written and verbal conversations Cooper cited with people 
who knew McKay firsthand. For more, see Cooper (1987). Such a point is relevant 
since I do not mean to imply here that McKay was an asexual author trying to do a 
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positive asexual portrayal for his audience. At the same time, it does not foreclose the 
possibility of an asexual reading, since meaning can exist separate from an author’s 
identity or intention. 

6. This is not to say that sex before capitalism was always based on consensual 
desire, but it is to say that capitalism has, apparently, made sex worse, particularly for 
women. For more, see Ghodsee (2018). 

7. One interesting point about this notion of “celibate attachability” and its rela- 
tionship to “celibate economics” is how it is not, or at least should not be, necessary. In 
other words, there is no reason a community of people would need to remain celibate 
in order to pool their resources and work together. However, what this point highlights 
is the public perceptions of sex and sexuality at the time. McKay himself pointed out 
that “what appears most ridiculous to the outside world is the secret of [Father Divine’s] 
success and the source of his strength. By outlawing sex from his kingdom he neutral- 
ized the unsavory popular reaction which is the inevitable concomitant of intimate 
association between colored and white persons” (1940, 71). Because people naturally 
assume that any gathering of people over a long enough period of time must be sexual, 
Father Divine (whether being truthful or not) had to make the primary emphasis be 
that his community was not. 

8. Bartleby is a character in Herman Melville's short story “Bartleby, the Scrivener.” 
In the story, Bartleby is a copyist who (after some time on the job) refuses to work or 
do much of anything people ask him to do, instead refusing with “the notorious line ‘I 
would prefer not to’”” (Milks, 105). Although Bartleby does technically do things (he has 
a way to get ginger-nuts, for example), characters mostly perceive Bartleby through his 
lack of activity. As a result, they see Bartleby as inscrutable and, as Milks points out, try 
to force him into various forms of sociality in attempts to understand him. Milks reads 
Bartleby as a useful way of thinking about “asexual disinclination” and the “interpretive 
problems that asexuality has posed” to those attempting to understand it (105). 
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